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ciple, — to all of these I seem to hear him say : " Go on in 
your labor to search out the facts and to develop the 
principles which shall enable future conferences to build 
more and more broadly, more and more loftily for 
peace." 

THE WREATH. 

And now, Your Excellencies, Mr. Burgomaster and 
Honored Deans of the various Universities of the Nether- 
lands, a simple duty remains to me. In accordance with 
instructions from the President, and in behalf of the 
People of the United States of America, the American 
Commission at the Peace Conference by my hand lays 
on the Tomb of Grotius this simple tribute. It combines 
the oak — representative of civic virtue — and the laurel 
— representative of victory. It bears the following in- 
scription : 

" To the Memory of Hugo Grotius / In Reverence and 
Gratitude / From the United States of America / On the 
Occasion of the International Peace Conference at The 
Hague / July 4th, 1899." 

And it encloses two shields, one bearing the arms of 
the House of Orange and of the Netherlands, the 
other bearing the arms of the United States of America; 
and both these shields are bound firmly together. They 
represent the gratitude of our country, one of the young- 
est among the nations of the earth, to this old and hon- 
ored Commonwealth ; — gratitude for great services in 
days gone by, gratitude for recent courtesies and kind- 
nesses ; and, above all, they represent, to all time, a union 
of hearts and minds in both lands, for peace between all 
nations. 



The flean Face of War. 

BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 

I lived through the Civil War on the border States, 
and two or three facts which I remember may help young 
Americans to see this great god Mars, whom we are 
about to make our tutelary deity, just as he is. They are 
not the kind of facts which the historians of a campaign 
usually set down. 

A sleepy old Southern town, of which I knew, was 
made by the government, at an early date, the head- 
quarters of a military department. Martial law was pro- 
claimed; the two good-humored, leisurely constables 
were remanded into private life ; sentinels patrolled the 
streets all day long; the body guard of the general in 
command galloped madly up and down ; bugles sounded 
and flags waved from every house. 

But the flag did not always indicate the real feeling of 
the owners of the house. Almost every family was di- 
vided against itself, the elders usually siding with the 
government, the young people with the South. The 
young men, one by one, made their way across the lines 
and entered the Confederate army. 

Before the war the drowsy old town had boasted a 
hall, the upper floor of a tobacco warehouse, which was 
used as a theatre or concert room. The whole building 
was now converted by the provost-marshal into a military 
prison. He also, with difficulty, raised a royal guard, in 
whose care it was placed. As all fighting men of the 
town were already in one army or the other, this loyal 



guard necessarily was made up of material which no doubt 
furnished a great deal of amusement to the corps of reg- 
ulars stationed in the place. No man in it was under 
sixty ; they were quiet, honest mechanics and tradesmen, 
church-going fathers and grandfathers, who had trod- 
den the same secluded path since their birth, never 
once probably tempted to break a law of the land. Their 
ideas of military discipline were vague. For two or three 
weeks they guarded the empty warehouse by sitting in a 
row of chairs tilted back against the front wall, smoking 
their pipes and telling over their old stories, occasionally 
joining in a hymn sung with much fervor. 

But at last one day after a skirmish in the hills some 
prisoners were brought in and led through the streets to 
the warehouse. Some of them were wounded. The 
sight of these limping, bloody men produced a strange 
effect upon the townspeople, who hitherto had really re- 
garded war as a passing disaster, the work of politicians 
which might come to an end any day. 

" To-morrow, perhaps," they would say, " we may 
waken and find the whole miserable business at an end, 
and comfort and peace come again." 

But at the sight of these prisoners passing through 
the streets, a sudden passion of rage and malignancy 
seemed to poison the air. Some of the men were 
wounded, one, it was said, mortally ; he was carried on a 
litter, and his hand, torn and red with dried blood, hung 
down limp, and swung to and fro. Other men, we were 
told, lay dead on the hill yonder, where we used to go to 
gather pink laurel and paw-paws in the spring. 
This was — war. 

Women cried out madly — gentle, delicate women — 
and ran from their houses shrieking into the street ; the 
men crowded together following the wounded with sharp, 
wordless yells of pity or of hate. That one sight of blood 
tore off the life-long mask of education or manners from 
each of us, and the natural brute showed itself. 

When the prisoners were taken into the warehouse 
these kindly neighbors looked at each other with sudden 
suspicion and dislike. They hurried to their homes in 
silence. Who knew which man was his enemy? He 
might be next door, in the same house with him. The 
old friendships and affections of a life-time ended that 
morning, and gave place to an unreasoning distrust. 
Brother quarreled with brother, husband with wife, 
father with son. Very often neither man nor woman 
understood the cause of the war. But the contagion of 
hate was in the air. Men caught it from each other, as 
they take the poison of a disease. The old men of the 
guard became suddenly possessed with a fury of zeal. 
They looked upon the prisoners as their personal enemies. 
The orderly, devout grandfathers raged like wild beasts 
outside of the prison, and fired at the prisoners whenever 
they approached the windows. So bent were they upon 
their slaughter that it was found necessary at last to 
remove the old men from the post. 

As time passed the bitterness deepened ; the gentlest 
women and most generous men in both factions often 
becoming the most unreasonable and malignant toward 
all who differed from them. Old lines of right and wrong 
were blurred in the sanest and most devout. There was 
no right and wrong to most people. Take a trifling ex- 
ample : late in the Summer one Sunday night, while the 
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churches were still open, the bugles were suddenly 
sounded and cannon fired. The alarm spread that Gen- 
eral Lee's army was advancing on the town to burn it. 
There were no Federal troops in it at that time. So the 
staid citizens of the town mustered, and shouldering 
their muskets boarded a train to go forth, as they thought 
to meet the Confederate Army. I can see their stooped 
shoulders and gray heads now as they marched past, peer- 
ing into the darkness through their spectacles. Oh, such 
sorry warriors ! But it was as fine a blaze of courage as 
any that illumined the war. The courage blazed in vain. 
When the train reached the hills it was found that there 
was not a Confederate soldier within fifty miles. What 
happened then was told me by the officer commanding 
the expedition. 

The men alighted, formed in column, and boldly 
advanced into the sleeping village near where the 
train had halted. When no one appeared they held a 
brief council, and then, to the dismay of their leader, 
made a rush upon the village, firing their muskets, break- 
ing into the houses and seizing upon whatever came first 
to hand — churns, rocking-chairs, feather beds, sewing 
machines, etc. One man appeared with a huge copper 
kettle on his back. In vain their captain commanded 
them to give up their spoils, telling them that the people 
were harmless and poor, and most of them loyal to the 
Union. 

They were crazed with excitement and rage, shouting : 
" Loot them ! Loot them ! Booty of war ! " 

He compelled some of them to leave their plunder be- 
hind them, but when the train arrived at home many of 
them marched away in triumph with their stolen goods, 
among them the conqueror of the copper kettle. Yet 
these men were class leaders, deacons and pious members 
of the Christian church. 

I remember a company of young men, the sons of 
Scotch and Scotch-Irish families, honorable, devout, gen- 
tle folk, who enlisted in the Northern army to serve 
their country, and, as they thought, their God. They 
went through the war gallantly. Whatever was best and 
highest in its discipline they took and assimilated ; it be- 
came part of their character and life. Yet almost every 
one of those men brought home spoons, watches and 
jewelry which he had taken from Southern homes. 

It was the breath of war which had made them for the 
time heroes, murderers and thieves. 

I remember another company recruited from the same 
class for the Confederate army. They fought bravely, 
remaining in the service during the full five years. Of 
those still alive at Lee's surrender, every man sooner or 
later filled a drunkard's grave. 

Since the close of that war I have read and listened to 
countless paeans in the South and in the North to the 
dauntless courage of the heroes who gave their lives for 
the cause which they held just. 

But I never yet have heard a word of the other side 
of the history of that great campaign, which is equally 
true, of the debilitating effect upon most men, in mind 
and morals, of years in camp, and the habits acquired of 
idleness, drunkenness and of immorality. 

The American is not used to idleness, nor to military 
discipline. Put a gun in his hand, and give him noth- 



ing to do but to wait for somebody to kill, and the 
monkey or beast in him will soon show itself. 

After thirty years of peace, a sudden effort is now 
being made by interested politicians to induce the Amer- 
ican people to make war its regular business. The army 
is to be largely increased. Many young men in all 
classes expect to find an opening in it to earn their live- 
lihood, to make a career for life. The talk of glory and 
heroism for the service of the country is very tempting 
to these gallant immature boys. 

* TT *jv -fT '7T 

Our brave young fellow sees only the waving of the 
flag. Before he goes into army for the rest of his days, 
let him look more closely into the life of it, to see what 
in time it will do to him, to his mind, his manners, and 
the soul inside of them. — The Independent. 



The Arbitration Court. 

The Project of a Convention for the Settlement of In- 
ternational Disputes, agreed to by all the Representatives 
at the Hague Conference : 

PART I. THE MAINTENANCE OF GENERAL PEACE. 

Article 1. With the object of avoiding as far as 
possible recourse to force in international relations, the 
signatory Powers agree to employ all their efforts to 
bring about by pacific means the solution of differences 
which may arise between states. 

PAET II. GOOD OFFICES AND MEDIATION. 

Article 2. The signatory Powers decide that in 
case of grave difference of opinion or conflict they will, 
before appealing to arms, have recourse, as far as cir- 
cumstances permit, to the good offices or to the medi- 
ation of one or more friendly Powers. 

Article 3. Independently of this, the signatory 
Powers deem it useful that one or more disinterested 
Powers should offer of their own accord to the disputing 
states, as far as circumstances permit, their good offices 
or mediation, either before or during hostilities ; the ex- 
ercise of this right shall never be regarded by either of 
the parties in dispute as an unfriendly act. 

Article 4. The role of mediator shall consist in the 
conciliation of conflicting claims and in the appeasing of 
resentments which may have arisen between the disput- 
ing states. 

Article 5. The functions of the mediator shall cease 
the moment that it is stated either by one of the disput- 
ing parties or by the mediator himself that the basis of a 
friendly understanding proposed by him is not accepted. 

Article 6. Good offices and mediation, either upon 
the application of the disputing parties or upon the initi- 
ative of the neutral Powers, shall have exclusively an 
advisory character, and shall be of no obligatory force. 

Article 7. The acceptance of mediation shall not 
have the effect, in the absence of any agreement to the 
contrary, of interrupting, retarding or hindering mobili- 
sation and other warlike preparations. If mediation 
should take place after the outbreak of hostilities, it shall 
not, in the absence of any agreement to the contrary, in- 
terrupt the course of military operations. 



